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“THE COREAN GOVERNMENT.”* 


student of Korean history will accord this work a hearty 
welcome, Within the coversof this large quarto volume 


of 192 pages, Mr. Wilkinson, whose extensive and exact 
knowledge of the Chinese language, pre-eminently fitted him for 
this task, gives us an insight into the Korean Gevernnient to be 
found nowhere else. He has laid everything under contribution 
and bas _— no pains to make it an authentic and faithful 
record of the events of the - three years. The book is divided 
into two parts. Part 1. explains in a satisfactory and full manner 
the old system of government and the abuses under it. Part IL. 
treats of the Reorganised Administration and in it we finda 
lucid presentation of the new system, the reformers proposed to 
put in place of the old. Mr. Wilkinson’s style is clear, judicial 
and devoid of rhetoric. He is exceedingly careful in his state- 
ments and as one reads these pages, be feels that every assertion 
has been verified and may be received as a fact. 

After reading this book one cannot but admire the am- 
bitious spirit of the ‘reformers.’ They were seemingly thor- 
oughly acquainted with the deficiencies, or rather abuses of the 
‘government, and like all true reforms their radical measures were 
in quite a few instances a backward rather than a forward step. 
That is to say, the law as recorded in the Dynastic Institutes, 
was originally a good one, but it had been abused and the spirit 
of the original stutute was lost in the excrescences that were 


* The Corean Government: Constitutional changes, July 1894 to Octo- 
‘ber 1895. With an appendix on Subsequent Enactments to 30th June 1896. 
By W. H. Wilkinson, Late H.B.M.’s Acting Consul-General in Korea, 
Shanghai; Published at the Statistical Department of the Inspectorate Gen- 
eral of Customs. pp. 192. Price $3.00. 
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permitted to grow over it. We confess that out admiration for 
the attempts put forth by the men who inaugurated the reforms 
grew as we read the catefully digested enactments presented by 
Mr. Wilkinson. And this notwithstanding the fact that our 
author was never charged with being a violent admirer of the 
reformers. 

‘The Korean Government, as everybody knows, was mod- 
elled largely on that of the Ming Emperors of China (1368—1643). 
lt was patriarchal. The king’s power was absulute both in theory 
and in practise. He was assisted in the administration of affairs 
by three high officers—the Prime Minister or Minister of the 
Center and the Senior and Junior or Ministers of the Right and 
Left respectively .“These three were known collectively as the Sam 
Kong, or Three Dukes.” There were six administrative Boards 
—Civil Office, Revenue, Ceremonies, War, Punishments and 
Public Works. Each of the Boards was presided over by a Pre- 
sident or Panso; a Vice President or and these were 
aided by a number of lower officials After Korea had made 
treaties with foreign nations, two new departments were — 
—the Home Office and the Foreign Office. The latter was briefly 
known as the Oji-i-mun, tho the official title was the somewhat 
elaborate one of “Board for General Cuntrol of Diplomatic and 
Commercial matters.” 

From the beginning the Home Office tended to craw to itself all admin- 
istrative power. It had for its President a Cabinet Minister, and one of its 


Vice-Presidents, in July 1894, on the eve of the changes about to be described, 
was the notorious Min Yeng Chyun. ‘The latter is a cousin of the Queen, 


_ whose family name was Min and he was at that time the most powerful sub- 


ject in the kingdom. His relatives held a number of lucrative and influen- 
tial positions, both in the capital and in the provinces, of which they availed 
themselves to fleece the people. Some check on their rapacity was afforded 
by the existence of the Tai Won Kun, the king's actual father, who was un- 
derstood to be opposed to the ‘Queen’s party,’ as the Min clan were often 
described, 

Mr. Wilkinson describes succinctly the nine classes into which 
officials in the eight provinces were divided. The five fortresses 
he says were SGulapeniions of the provincial government, tho not 
altogether of the Governor.” These fortresses were Song-do, the 
capital under the last dynasty, Kang-wha, which was made a 
fortress in 1627 ; Kwang-ju, 1795; Su-won, 1793 ; and Chun-chun. 
Mr. Wilkinson might have added that all of these places were at 
one time or another like Song-do, seats of royal residence. 

The provincial forces were military “a naval. The “horse 
and foot” as the land forces were known had six grades; the naval, 
five. In 1598 after the expulsion of the Japanese invaders a new 
post, that of Lord High Admiral was created with head-quarters 
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in the Kyeng-sang province but who was likewise charged with 
the defences of the Chul-la and Chung-chong provinces. He came 
later to be known by the title of “Generalissimo of the Three Pro- 
vinces.” “The appointment was considered one of the most lucra- 
tive in the kingdom, its possession for three years, as the Korean 
apngmen roviding a fortune for as many generations.” 
ur author gives the new information that the navy “origin- 
ally employed three classes of vessels, the great, the medium, and 
the with crews of eighty, sixty, and thirty men respec- 
tively. The names were subsequently changed to ‘battle-ship,’ 
‘guard-ship,’ ‘war-ship’ with a number of other designations.” 
Some five pages of vol. [V. of “Dynastic Institutes” are taken up 
with the particulars. The Korean navy for the past 200 years 
has consisted of a few useless junks and it is the same to-day. 
The army and its composition, the appointment of officials 
with several interesting paragraphs on the civil service and mili- 
tary examinations of which we heard and saw so much in ante- 


bellum days; and various institutions more or less modern are 
mentioned and briefly described. 


In the chapter “Abuses under the Old System” we have 
an able discussion of the grievances inveighed against. These 
Mr. Wilkinson considers under several classes, as social, fiscal, 
judicial and administrative. We can in the space allowed us 
perhaps not do better than limit ourselves to the first of these 
classes. Under social abuses the reformers dealt with the dis- 
tinction between the patricians and plebeians; changes in dress, 
hats, robes, chairs and other insignia; slavery; mountebanks, 
butchers, couriers, priests and nuns; marriages, and graves. Six 
pages are devoted to the discussion of these several subjects. A 
careful and concise statement of the case under discussion is 
given first and then the relief pro Where can you find a 


clearer and more condensed account of the yang-dan than in the 
following: 


The present — found Korean officialdom divided into two fan, or 
companies, that o 

civil and the latter the military officers of the realm. Since the policy of the 
new rulers was to discourage the military spirit and to conform more closely 
to the Chinese ideal of the subservience of arms to letters, the sye-fam or west- 
ern company, fell into disrepute; indeed no intermarriage was permitted be- 
tween its members and those of the eastern. As, however, the kingdom was 
still served by the military as well as civil officers, the expression yang-ban 
‘the two companies,’ passed into the language as a convenient term for offic- 
ials at large. Officers who had done the state good service were granted lands, 
the revenues from which would provide for their descendants thro a definite 
number of generations. A pension of this kind was known as sye#-rok or 
hereditary emolument. Their descendants, thus enriched, acquired thereby 
he status of yang-ban, which began to be used as a courtesy title also for the 


the east and that of the west, the former comprising the © 
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sons and grandsons of Ministers of State; thence it was gradually extended 
to embrace all persons whose ancestors for three generations had held office. 
A constant nepotism, fostered by the leading families, brought it about 

that in course of time appointments under the Crown were almost monop- 
olised by the yang-ban, since only here and there a plebeian was to be found 
neo enough to bribe against them. At the same time, thro a perverted 
idea of the degradation of labor, a!l patricians were preclude’, or considered 
themselves precluded, from engaging in commerce or in manual work other 
than husbandry. The yang-dan, in short were the drones of the community, 
for whose support the artisans and traders had to provide * * ** * A curi- 
ous custom had grown up by which in title deeds to land sold by one of the 
aristocracy the name of the seller was either omitted or replaced by that of a 
bond-servant; in no Korean title deed is the name of the duyer ever inserted. 
To meet the many and increasing evils of this system Resolution 3 was 

sed, abolishing thenceforward all class distinction. This was confirmed 

Gy the oath of the King, that ‘men shall be employed for office without re- 
gard to origin. At the same time the self-imposed disabilities of the upper 
classes were removed by a Resolution (38) which allowed retired officials of 
whatever rank to en in trade, while the slur on the profession of arms 
was taken away by the dogma (Res. 4) that equal honor attached to civil 


and to military service. 

In this ample and satisfactory way every subject to which 
the reformers applied themselves is treated. A map of the twenty 
three provinces into which the country was divided is given. 
Three indices, two in English and one in Chinese, are given 
which enhance the value of the book. 

In part IT, “The Reorganised Administration,’ we notice 
the reformers changed and raised the titles of the royal family. 
As this is a subject of interest just now, we quote Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s comments in full. 


The change indirectly raises the status of the Korean Royal Family to 
a level with that of China. Oang -f- usually rendered -Prince,’ is an older 


form of Hoang r= I ‘Emperor,’ tho it is not nowadays applied to the sover™ 
eign either of China or Ja Its use in the above Memorial is Japinese 
rather than Chinese; for in written Japanese the word ‘Imperial’ is trans- 
lated by Ze i, the word O, or, as the Koreans read it, Oang. Oang, then, 
is to be construed here as the adjective (‘Royal’) corresponding to the clum 

iphrasis for ‘King’ caused by the translators of the first British Treaty wit 

ina (1842). Thus Oang-ho equals ‘Queen,’ just as Hoang-ho equals 
‘Empress.’ In applying the term 77 ie as the designation of their Queen 
the Koreans of the past had admitted that she was of no higher rank than 
the Senior Concubine of the Chinese Emperor; by now styling her 4o they 
place her on a level with the wife of that sovereign. 
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EVANGELISTIC REPORT OF PYENG-YANG 
STATION.® 


} N order that our work may be understood as a whole, I 
| have taken it up under the following outtines: 


CITY WORK. 


Since” beginning work in’ the ‘city’ of Peyng-yang, it has 
ever been our aim, for°which we have earnestly striven, to have 
all our work pervaded by a sririt of unity, and to gain this end 
we have worked upon the plan of having one central church, 
where all the Christians of the city and neighboring villages 
could gather once each Sunday ir a general service. This ser- 
vice is held in the afternoon, Besides this general service, we 
have in the morning just as many Sunday-schools as the work 
demands and as we are able to lock after. We have now five 
Sunday-schools Sunday morning. 

Experience now for two years has taught us that the plan 
is admirable for the developement of a spirit of unity. No 
matter how many separate Sunday-schools we have, the one 
general service brings all our people together, and makes them 
feel they are one. 

The main church this year has paid its own expenses and 
besiies it pays the salary, eight dollars a month, of one man 
who does the work of a city evanrelist and also niakes trips 
into the surrounding ccuntry. Besides this the church pays 
two dollars a month toward the salary of a man who is at work 
on the Sun-an circuit. It has also given aid five times to small- 
er circuits in the country to help buy and erect buildings. I 
wish to say here the church does this without any aid from the 
missionaries. Of course we always put something into the col- 
lection, but not more than ten cents apiece and often not tbat. 

Last winter our building again grew too small and this 
spring the question of enlargement was forced upon us. We 
could not make any further addition to the old building and we 
did not want to start a new church in another part of the city 
as this would tend to destroy our spirit of unity and just what 
to do was a problem to which we gave much thought, There 


*Read at the annual meeting of the Presbyterian mission by the 
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seemed only one way to solve the question and that was to sep- 
arate the men and women, temporarily, until we were able to- 
build a church large enough to accommodate them all. This 
solution was not satisfactory, but it was the best we could devise. 
In the spring I had bought a building with private funds ex- 
pecting to tear it down for the timber and tiles it contained. 

Soon after the trade was made the idea occurred to us to 
make this new building into a woman’s church and thus gain 
enlarged querters. Next Sunday the question was presented to 
our people and we asked them for enough money to alter the 
building and put it in shape so the women could use it for a 
church. We had an enthusiastic meeting and in less than 
twenty minutes eighty dollars were raised, which was afterwards 
increased to $97.65, and this was ample to alter the build- 
ing giving a small balance toward a fund for the purchase of the 
entire building; and this the church people asked that they 
might be allowed to do in time. 

Now each Sunday the women meet here and the men 
down at the old building. Our quarters are now sufficient for 
present needs. But we are looking forward with longing to 
the time when we can all meet together again in a church large 
enough to hold us. The woman’s service is held thirty minutes 
earlier than the men’s and this has enabled me to attend both 
services most every Sunday. 

This spring our people read in the Christian News about 
funds being sent to India to relieve famine sufferers, so they 
came to me and asked if they could not also contnbute some- 
thing. I agreed to forward anything they might give me, but 
intentionally refrained from having anything to do with the 
matter for I was anxious to see juss what they would do. As 
a result they contributed $49.80 which was forwarded. 

At Christmas time $20.00 were contributed, half of which 
was used for an entertainment for the children, and the other 
half for the benefit of the prisoners in jail. We visited the two 
jails giving each prisoner a book and enough money to buy a 
Christmas dinner. This not only had an excellent effect on 
our people, but the next day the whole town was agog with the 
matter, and the general verdict seemed to be that the Christians 
had done a very commendable thing. 

Of the five Sunday-schools, one has been in charge of Dr. 
Wells, one in charge of Mr. Whittemore, one in charge of Mrs. 
Lee, and two in my own charge, one at the residence and one 
outside the South Gate. At the residence the attendance has 
averaged from seventy-five to ninety. The school outside the 
South Gate is small as yet, and bas an attendance of from ten 
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to fifteen. On Saturday afternoon we have a teachers’ meeting 
at my study, which the teachers of all the schools attend, and 
any one else who feels so inclined. Nearly every Saturday the 
‘room is uncomfortably crowded. 
We have used most of the year the leseon sheets printed 
‘by Dr. Underwood. 

The money contributed this year by the Pyeng Yang 
church amounts to $314.95. 


Country WORK. 


1. Eastern circuit. 

This is the district east of the city and here we have only 
two places where Christians meet on Sunday. One is twen- 
ty-five A away and the other one hundred. At Kang Chin, 
the one hundred & place, the people own their own church 
building. This place is interesting from the fact that the work 
here is due to several Christians who fled to this place at the 
time of the war. 

This circuit has been visited once by Mr. Whittemore and 
I together, and once by Mr. Whitteniore alone. 


2. Westera circuit. 

This is the district west of the city and takes in territory 
from Pyeng-yang to the sea. Last year we reported one place 
here where Christians met on Sunday, and this year we report 
seven. I have visited the district twice, and Mr. Whittemore 
has also made two visits. I have been simply begged by the 

ple from this district to come and visit them, but as yet 
ave been unable to do so. 


Wuane Har Crecort, 


I have visited this district three times this year, once in 
company with Mr. Whittemore and twice alone. One of the 
trips I made forthe pu of performing a marriage cere- 
mony and at that time visited only one church. The work 
has grown far beyond our expectations. Last year we report- 
ed six places where Christians met every Sunday to worship 
God, ahd this year we report thirty-one. On my last trip I 
spent almost all my time visiting new places and then was 
not able to go to them all. The seed sowing in this district 
which has yielded such a harvest has been done principally 
by two Korean Cigristians. These men receive no money from 
the mission and none from the churches. They support them- 
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selves and seem to h from the love of it. At one time 
during the year a little jealousy arose between them and there 
was some talk of this being this one’s church, and this being the 
other one’s church— the same old question over again that Paul 
had to contend with. It caused me much anxiety for if allowed 
to go on it meant the destruction of the spirit of unity in that 
portion of our field. God in his goodness gave us a solution to 
the matter and the men became as they had been, warm friends 

The needs of this portion of our work are very great. The 
people are very ignorant, but they are simply hungry for in- 
struction in spiritual things and unless this instruction be given 
them I know not into what error they may fall. Whang Hai 
should have a resident missionary and that right soon. Last 
_year I thought the Anak magistracy the place fora station, but 
this year the work has spread so that the magistracy of Chai 
Ryong seeins much better situated, as it is nearly in the center 
of the work. | 

This circuit has been visited once this year by Mr. Miller 
on his way from Pyeng Yang to Seoul. 


Syoun AN CIRCUIT. 


This circuit has been visited only once and that was in 
‘February. I had planned to make another trip, but was un- 
able todoso. The time I bad to give to house building made 
‘it to cut off some of the itinerating work. This dis- 
trict has jes received a rich blessing. There are now seven 
-church-buildings and beside these there are ten other places 
where there are small groups of believers. These people have 
given this year $147.00 toward self-support. 


GRAHAM LEE. 


KOREAN PROVERBS. 


KOREAN PROVERBS. 


(Continued from the August number). 


34. FR FRE 


“The apothecary filled out the prescription after the friends 
of the patient had assumed mourning.’ 

This is another way of making the statement that the best 
of things is useless if it comes too late. This reference to the 
medical profession is what we night expect in Korea, for in days 
gone by Korea was famous for its achievements in that science, 

35. FA AFRAH 

Of the same tenor is the proverb “Mend the siable after the 
horse is lost,”” which has its exact counterpart among our own 
English proverbs, 


36. “FS 8) SAA HS 1} 2] 4 


Another inelepant metaphor which is as expressive as inele- 
gant runs thus, “If a man spit straight up the spittle will fall 
back on hinselt,” which corresponds somewhat to our expression 
“caught in bis own trap’ but bas a broader meaning. It implies 
that the reflex influence of every mean and selfish deed is worse 
than its direct influence. 

37. YAY AEF) SMS 4 Sz] 

“Tf you try toeat aan when lying down you will get flour 
in your eves.’ 

There ure several points about this proverb that require 
explanation. In the first place there is no bread, properly 

king, In use among Koreans. They make a heavy dough 
of nice flour and boil it a little or broil it enough to brown the 
outside. It is sold in rolls about a foot long and an inch in 
diameter and each ro'l is beavily dusted with flonr.so that if a 
person were to try to-eat it while lying down the truth of this pro- 
verb would become evident. It means that the man who is 
bent on finding everything in life pleasant and agreeable will 
be disappointed. Lying down is the easiest posture and eating 
bread is an agreeable occupation but the man who tries to enjoy 
both at the same time finds that it does not work. It has some- 
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thing of the meaning of our saying “Let well enough alone.” 
It is commonly used of men whe are trying to “take it easy” 


when they work or who are always looking for work which is 
both light and remunerative. 


88. ert 


Of women who act in too masculine a manner cr who 
arrogate to themselves some of the prerogatives of the other sex 
or who try to rule their husbands it is said “The hen crows.” 


ee net ee REF I AY 


uu 


“Worms may eat away the heart without its being known 
but the prick of a finger calls for immediate attention.” 

This saying means the same and is fully as expressive as 
the old Arabian proverb, “Strain at a gnat and swallow a camel,” 
but it also has reference to making clean “the outside of the 
— Superficial evils must be overcome even thc the heart 


40. 0.37 +A) BSc 
off a wart and it becomes a tumor.” 

= ies to get out of one difficulty one is likely to get in- 
to a greater one still. We have the exact counterpart of this 
in the expression “Jump from the frying-par. ito the fire.” 
The eee aulh evidently subscribe to the doctrine that it is ‘better 
to bear the ills we have than fly to others that we know not of,” 
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crab is boiled pull off his legs and eat them first.” 
The Korean means by this that altho the crab is in all prob- 
ability already dead yet by pulling off his legs you will abso- 
lutely insure his not escaping you. In other words it makes 
“assurance doubly sure.’ 


42. At] a7} rH GSSANZe 
“Yoa can’t have a large valley without first having a Jarge 
mountain.” 
This is a rather neat way of saying that you cannot expect 
it things of a man of emall caliber. No man will amount to 
unless, as we commonly say, “it is in him.” 


43. RS SH 2} SA ZA Ol AS cy 


“Even the hedgehog claims that its young are sinooth and 


~ Can anything illustrate better the almost universal tendency 
men to magnify the value of one’s own things? To say the 
59.8 Phere axp few men who take pains to show that theit 
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yachis or racers make poorer time than other people’s, or that 
their are less successful or that their general importance 
in the community is less. On the other hand every man has to 
look out for himeelf for it is as true in Korea as everywhere else 
in the world that in the long run the gg seldom respects a 
man much more than he respects 


44. Sf] Oo] 9) 2-7-2) o 


“Kill a bullock for a feast when a fowl would suffice.” 
This emphasizes the folly of making too much of a small 
thing. ‘The vente is not commensurate with the means. 


45. A\F-*+-S O BL S| It eh 
“Two leviatbans fight and even the whale is crushed be- 
tween them,” shows the irony of fate ; one man crushed between 
two others who are quarrelling. 
An innocent man is injured by a quarr2] between two other 
men, tho he himself is not a party to it. 


46, FAA ALY DAY 2440 


“The man who is insulted in Tongjagi waits till be to 
Sopinggo before he scowls back.” iy 


This proverb reminds us of Uncle Remus and how careful 
bre’r rabbit was to put a good space between himself and bre’r fox 
before indulging in any “‘back talk.” In Korea no river has the 
same name throughout its whole course but it has a different 
name in every district thro which is passes. These two places 
called Tongjagi and Sopinggo are contiguous districts along the 
Han river. The application is obvious. 


HASHES Joe 


4 folly of the young man who squanders in one short 
menth the earnings of years is epitomized in the humble but 
pithy sa’ ing “He shelled all his melon seeds and then ate them 
at one mouthf 


8. SASS SAH 


“The man who eats the salt must drink the water” means 
that each person himself, must suffer the results of the foolish 
a § he does. It empbasizes what we call nature’s retribution. 
50. EAS a 

“That is like building a house beside the road,” 

This proverb is quite lost on us except we look at it 
through Korean eyes. It means that when a man bégins to 
build a house beside the road in the country every one th 
comes’ dlong stops and makes comments about the gefieral 


: 


] 
| 
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of the house or the materials or the manner in which the work 
is being done, and offers suggestions as to changes which he 
thinks ought to be made, and the builder listens to the s 
tions and keeps changing so often that he makes little or ro 
progress in the work. ‘l'his expression is one which Koreans 
make use of when people persist in giving unasked and unde- 
sired advice. | 
aL. -& URS a} op AL AY abet 
“‘He makes believe that his gourd flower is a hyacinth.” 
The application of this proverb is evident. The Koreans 
plant gourds at every available point. It is not uncommon to 
see the vines completely covering a thatched roof, with immense 
white gourds hanging here and there. They are not used as 
fuod but are cut in two and the two halves are dried and used 
as dippers and ladles. 


2 GG LLA YORE 3}2] & 2) ch 

“He not only did not give to the beggar but even broke 
his begging bowl.”’ 

This is applied to one who, asked to do a favor, responds 
by doing an injury. The bowl referred to is the one which 
Buddhist priests carry to receive the offerings solicted from 
door to door. 

. That the Koreans are no mean students of buman nature 
is’ evinced by the following proverb. 
53 FF S\A| ol SS ob Et 
» “Never beg from a man who has once been a priest and 
has gone back to the world? 

The Buddhist monasteries are the only almshouses of Korea 
and all priests are beggars and so the proverb means, ‘‘Do not beg 
from a man who has once been a beggar himself.” It might be 
difficult to show just why a man who was once a beggar would 
not give toa beggar. It is a rather fine metaphysical problem. 
If it is true, it may be because a man whose self-respect wus 
too small to prevent him from becoming a public beggar would 
not probably be generous enough to give to a beggar. It often 
happens tbat those peopie are the most intolerant of the mis- 
fortunes and mistakes of others, who have at some time been 
the victims of those same misfortunes and mistakes. 


54 2] ol] 1 At . 
“What is the use of shoeing a dog.” 
A dog carries no burdens and so the expense of shoeing 
him would be quite thrown away. It is the equivalent of our 
“casting pearls before swine.” This saying of ours would easily 
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take root in Korea judging from the abundance of both the 
objects v hich it mentions. 


56. 2 74 3} 


“He is a toad in a well.” 

This is a more expressive than complimentary way of 
describing a dul] man or an uneducated cne. The shallowness 
and rough, inregular stoning of Korean wells makes this pro- 
verb much less jar-fetched than it must seem at first sight to 
those who are accustomed only to the deep wells of the home- 
land. Korean wells are little more than springs roughly walled 
up and the surface of the water is often not more than three 
feet below the well-curb. 


c 
6. ALAAPS Pe] 91S 14.4 DAES AIS | eh 

“He went and caught the dropsy out of envy for the fat 
man.” 

It does not tell why any one would ever envy a fat man 
for his obesity, but if we set aside this paradcx for atime we 
will see that the proverb describes very pointedly those foolish 

ple who sacrifice everything else for :tyle, or those who 
aving once set their heart upon a thing are bound to get it at 
whatever cost. 

ol. AAAS 

“To find fault with the last inn.” 

It is custon ary in Korea for travellers to administer a 
mild 1:ebuke to careless and inattentive inn-keepers by innuendo. 
Calling the negligent host, they begin to tell him what misera- 
ble accomodations and service they found at the inn where 
they spent the previous night. Now a western inn-keeyer 
would probably flatter hin self that such remarks were called 
ont by the contrast between the other inn and his own, but not 
so the Korean publican. He knows intuitively that bis guest 
is striking him over the other inn-keeper’s shoulder. This sug- 
gests the meaning of this saying. It means the same as our 
expression “To strike one person over anotber’s shoulder.” 


H. B. Hvu.sBerrt. 


CHEMULPO. 


HE port of Chemulpo was Migs to foreign trade and resi- 
Silos the 16th of June 1883, and on the 3d day of Novem- 
ber following the Customs House came into operation, 

This was in accordance witb treaty agreement with Japan, for 
the latter government in the Treaty of Kangwha (leb. 26th 1876) 
made soviet in Arts. IV and V for the formal recognition of 
Fusan and of two other not then named on the east and 
west coasts of Korea, as the legal enfrepots to Korea tor Ja 
commerce. For some time Japan contented herself with ‘Bou 
for in her Additional Articles, negotiated at Seoul 24th August 
1876, the only mention to ports other than Fusan is in Art. VI 
in connection with se ture, and the ports are still unpamed. 
By 1882, however, ulpo was very clearly indicated as the 
Son 5 to the west coast, and tho no formal stipulation had 
as yet it, we find that Admiral Sbufeldt, in negotiating 
the United States Treaty, refers to it as already open i in the article 
the Korean government the right to impore an embargo 

ay 5 of grain in case of threatened famine. The 
the treaty is as follows: “But it is to be understood 
that the export of rice and breadstoffs of every om is 


penne from the open port of Jincbuen” lj. This treaty 
ted the 22nd May 1882 at a” FN ; but not rati- 
fied until the 19th of May 1883, at Séul. On the 6th of June 
1882 Vice Admiral Geo. Osmanney Willes, on tebalf of Great 
Britain, concluded the Treaty of Jenchuen with Korea, which 
being an exact copy of the American treaty con)ains this clause 
about the open port of Jinchuen verbatim. The treaty, being 
eeahors | to the English government, was rot ratified but 
gave way to the Treaty of Sdul signed the 26th Nov. 1883 and 
ratifications exchanged at Siul 23th April, 1884. The 1st clause 
of Art. IV of this treaty mentions Chemulpo by name, this being 
the first ap nee of the port under that name in a 

treaty. In the meantime while the Americans were taking their 
time in ratifying their treaty and the English were getting under 
way & a ich stipulated something definite, the Ja 
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Mr. Hanabusa, Japanese Miniseter-Resident at Séul on behalf of 
Japan, and the Korean government represented by Yi Chuwén 

Kim Hongjip met at Chemulpo and negotiated the Conven- 
tion of Jenchuen, which provided for the opening of Chemulpo, 
and which was signed at that point Ang. 30th 1882 and the 
ratifications exchangxd at Tokyo the 31st of the following Oct. 
This Convention fixed the treaty limits for two years at fifty Ko- 
rean 4i, after which time the limits were to be extended to 100 4. 
Thus, had not the capital been o pened by other provisions, this 
article by locating Séul within the 100 4 of Chemulpo was sufficient 
to throw open the metropolis. The fifty 4 limits were formally 
defined by an agreement entered into » July (25th) 1883 by the 
Japanese Minister T'akazoye and the President of the Korean 
Foreign Office, Min Yongmok. The port of Chemulpo was made 
to include the districts of Ansan, Sibeung and Kwachén on the 
east, Yangchén and Kimpo on the northeast and Kangwha 
on the north ‘This agreement was followed immediately by 
another one the 30th September 1883, giving the Japanese their 
present concession at Cheroulpo. 

It will thus be seen that the negotiations leading to the open- : 
ing of Chemulpo were extended over a period of about seven years. 
The term Jinciuen and Jenchuen, by which the port was known © 
in the earlier treaties, referred to the prefectural city, but this 
being four miles away from the nearest harbour facilities was 
impracticable. At first, before the present site was selected facing 
the sea, the Japanese traders, who came but rarely to this section 
to trade, had their headquarters at Mansékdong near what is 
now the Foreign Cemetery. Here once in a while a Japanese 
merchant would come in a junk chiefly for tbe purpose, it 1s said, 
of purchasing gold dust. When Admiral Shufeldt made his 
treaty there were only a few miserable fishing huts on the site 
of the present large city of Chemulpo. It is said that the spot 
where the Aimerican treaty was negotiated was on the hillside on 
what is now encloged in the compound of the residence of the 
Commissioner of Customs. Dissatisfied with the lay of the land 
it is reported that it was the Admiral’s idea to locate the foreign 
concession on what is now Rose Island, It is well for the Ad- Ad- 
miral’s fame that this project was never realized. 

The port of Chemulpo thus opened is situated at the 
head of the gulf Imperatrice and at the mouth of the Han river. 
It derives its main importance from the fact that it is the near- 
est seaport to the national capital. In fact, as will be seen 
later, it stood in this relation to Séul for centuries previous 
to its being formerly opened by treaty stipulation to foreign 
residence. ‘There are two methods of communication with the 
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Pee First, by the overland route twenty-six miles thro a 


delightful country and over a road which is ordinarily passable 
to ponies, ox-carts, bicycles, jinrikshas and mian-chairs, but 


which in the rainy season becomes useless. For then the Han 


overfiows its banks and part of the road near Sdul is unler 
water while the whole is so soft and muddy as to be impassible, 
This road crosses rapid streams which at this season are swollen 
into violent torrents and hot a year passes but some Korean loses 
his life in the attempt to cross them. Goods are transported on 
this road on pory back, taking about ten hours to make the dis- 
tance, or by bull carts in which case the time consumed stretches 
out to two or even three days. The Chinese have imported 
Peking carts and mules which are much used by their nationals. 
Passengers over this road generally go by chair with from four 
to cight bearers and costing from four to sixteen dollars according 
to the time of year and the extent to which they are at the 
mercy of the coolies. Ponies may be secured fro» Koreans 
but no saddles. Ths mode is in favor with Japanse and 
Chinese who load their goods and baggage ir the form of a 
pack on the horse and ride on top of it, This costs from one 
to three dollars. A jinriksha to Soul costs about five dollars, 


_ To those who have bicycles the road is passable, the record run 


having been made by naval officers in one hour and fifty-five 
minutes, the next best being in two hours and fifteen minutes, 
The other method of communication with Séul is by 


‘means of the Han river. This is one of the largest and most 


historic of the rivers of Korea. Starting on the eastern slopes 
of the great range of mountains, which rises like Titanic ma- 
sonr\ along the eastern coast of Korea the Han flows across 
almost the entire breadth of the penivsula, draining with its 
trbutaries the provinces of Kangwén and Kyeng Keui and part 
of Chung Chong, and finally emptying its muddy waters into 
the Yellow Sea. ‘The national! capital is situated virtually on its 
banks and in its valley lie some of the richest districts of the 
realm. The imn ense tide which enters it at Chemulpo ascends 


beyond the capital to which the larcest junks, and steamers of 


light draft, four to six feet, can ascend at high water. Beyond 
Séul it is navigable for 135 miles by small native craft, the 


‘head of navigation being reported to be 780 feet above sea level.* 


No less than 176 villages were counted on its banks above 
Séu!. The mouth of this river is in the form ofa delta About 
twenty-five miles above Chemu!po the river divides on the bead 
of the large island of Kang-wha, one branch flowing to the 
west of the island direct into the Yellow Sea, and the other south 


| * Up the Han, by Rev. F. S. Miller. Korean Repository 1896 p.p. 66-72- 
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into the gulf Imperatrice at Chemulpo. 1,500 years ago this 
river formed part of the boundary line between the kingdoms 
of Psikjay and Shilla on the south and Kokurio on tbe north. 
Fortresses guarded its banks of which the remains still exist in 
mountain retreats like Mamhan and Fukhan near Séul and the 
Munhak Sonsimg at Chemulpo, and fierce and bloddy were the 
struggles at its fords. , 

The terminal point for the river communication between 
Chemulpo and S6ul is at Yongsan, fifty-three miles above 
Chemulpo and four miles out from S0al. This makes the 
tctal distance from Chemulpo to S6ul by the river route 
to be fifty-seven miles, the great disparity between it 
and the overland route (twenty-six miles) being due to the 
fact that the two routes make a triangle, the land route taking 
the base and the water route going round the apex of the 
triangle. In spite of the large shoals and sand-banks every 
where, the heavy tide which rolls in from the sea renders the 
large fleet of cargo boats which are owned in Chemulpo inde- 
pendent of wind and weather, and vast quantities of goods are 
carried to Séul, and to points along the river by Japanese, Chi- 
nese and Korean junks and by sampans. ‘he first regular 
steam navigation on the Han began in 1888. In June of that 
year some enterprising Koreans at Chemulpo organized a com- 
pany and bought at Osaka two wooden launches to which they 
gave the name of Yongsan and Samho. The company itself — 
took the name of the Sam/o Hoisa ‘rom the local name of the 
Séul terminal which is variously known as Samho, Samgai, 
Samkang and Mapu. The following year the Chaekang was 
added to the Han river fleet and ran until the night of Sept 30th 
1888 when it struck a rock thirty miles below Soul and became 
a total wreck, no lives being Icst. ‘The navigation of the river 
in those days was something of a lottery for the time consumed in 
making the trip from Séul to Chemulpo or vice versa was likely 
to be from eight to thirty hours. ‘This traffic has now passed 
into the hands of a Japanese firm at Chemulpo who run a steam- 
er each way every day, one making the distance in five and a 
halt hours and the other in six hours. Being dependent on the 
tide the time of departure is often during the midnight hours, 
rendering it most inconvenient for passengers. A steamer draw- 
ing two feet of water, such as may be seen on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers would remedy all this. 

The harbour at Chemulpo is not a success. It is‘com 
of an inner and outer division, the island of Wélmi do (Rose 
Island) separating the two. The outer harbour is large and 
commcdious affording good anchorage and ample accommo- 
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dations fur the largest ships. But it is over 1 mile from the land- 
ing place with whicl communvicatio’ i only possible ordinarily 
ith a favorable tide. It is here that ships of war and the 
heaviest diauglit steamers are compelled to ancbor. The Han 
river. flowing thro a courtry composed largely of decayed 
granite, bas wash d down in tue course of centuries vast quan- 
tities of silt. This silt bas been deposited in vast beds about 
the month of ihe rnver foru ing great stietches of mud-bank 
about tiie harbour, exp. sed at low water and exciting the wonder 
an disgust of the observer. ‘!he inner barbour lies in the 
chan! of the river and affords but limited accommodations, 
certainly not more than five coasting steamers can be conveni- 
eutly berthed im it. S me tenrs have been expressed from time 
t time that it would finally fill up and close. But on this point 
J. F Schoenicke, Esq. Acting Conuuissioner of Customs io bis 


annual report for 1886 says: 

“Altho the channels of the inner har! our afford but limited accommoda- 
tions, there were at onetime five steam vessels ranging from three tons to 
820 tons safely working cargo and representing a total of over 2,000 tons. | 
would add that the fear so often expicsssed that the harbour will silt up to 
such) an extent as to Lecome useless are not ente:tained by me. The rush 
of the tide which has a tise anc fail of over thirty feet, with the force of the 
currents, is in my opinion sufficient to keep open the channels, although 
some sand-banks may shift and . thers be formed in their stead. 


The probable effect of the tide and current was well gauged by 
Mr. Schoenicke for the capscity of the inner harbour remains 
largely what it warsin his day. In 1888 three beacons were 
er cted to indicate the approaches to the harbour. At the lower 
poi t« f Rose Island just at the entrance to the inner barbour 
is a stone tidal beacon indicating the depth of water on the bar. 
Nine miles out on Nu:ti Watcher Rock is a stone beacon, while 
on White Rock, filteen miles trom the outer barbour stands an 
irov tripod which is sur.zounted by a spherical cage. These 
give notice of the appicach to the harbour. 

Chemulpo hs both telegcaplic and steam con munication 
with the whole wort. [Korean und Japanese telegraphic lines 
run to Fusan where t. cre is cable communication with Naga- 
saki, ‘I bere is also a line runuing by way of Pyéng-yang and 
Wiju to Peking, and tl.c1.ce to a cable conneetion at Shanghai. 
The Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, and 
the Russian Steam Navigation Company in the Kast, all run 
regular lines of steamers to Chemulpy, as did also the China 
Merchant's Steam Navigation Co, until the Japan-China war. 
Thusdirect connection is bad with Viadivostock, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Tieutsin and Newchwang. When the new ports sre opened it 
is reported that the Oraka company will run their steamers 
irom here to Chimampo in the north. ‘lhe distance from Che- 
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mulpo to the various points by sea is as follows: Fusan 400 
miles; Wénsan (Gensan) 704; Viadivostock (via Fusan) 1084 
miles: Nagasaki direct 446, via Fusan 605. Chefco 290: Tient- 
sin 5385; Newchwang 535; Shanghai via Chefco 660, direct ahout 
300; Nagasaki and Shimonaseki may both be \eached from 
Chemulpo direct in forty-eight hours, and Shanghai in a little 
over thirty hours 

The name of Chemulpo signifies a port for commercial dis- 
tribution, nn 1 such it is as regards Korea. Pydéng-yang in the 
north and Kunsan in the seuth may hoth be reached by steamer 
in twenty-four hours. The journey to Song-do may he n:ade 
from here in a samnan in seven hours, and the great Whanghai 
magistracies of P\Sng-san, Y6n-an, Paik-chén and Haiin may 
be reached by the same means under favorable conditions in | 
twenty-four to thirty honrs. This central location with its con- 
tiguity to the capital will always make the port an impor‘ant 
distributing center. Political troubles in 1°84, dronght in 1°85, 
and cholera in 1986 retarded progress and somewhat paralysed 
business at first, but there has been a steady growth ever since 
The import trade is nade up largely of cotton goods including 
grey shirtings, lawns, mnslins, Lenos, Chinese Nankins, and 
Japanese piece-goods, Silk piece-goods, keresene and matches, 
are also imported in large quantities, winle the government 
mint hvrings into. this port, copper, spelter and lead.  Riee, 
beans and cowlndes form the principal items of export. The 
total trade fur 1985 was $1,042 662; in 1895 this had increased 
to $6,225,724 In 18°5 the total amount of revenne collected 
has $79,205 while in 1895 it rose to $435,509. Rice at the 
pone tine is one of the most lo rortaut articles of export, and 
arge quantities of it are purelased hy the various trading firms 
at Chenulpo, and sipped to Japan. Two large rice cleaning 
establislinente are maintained at (hemulpo,—ong under Japan- 
ese auspices with steam power stamping macl.ines, and the 
other mai:.tained but Messrs. Townsend and Co., and which is 
fitted with the most improved machinery. The difference be- 
tween the general level of affairs in Korea and the Occident is 
well illustrated by the difference between the old Korean :meth- 
od of clea: ing rice by a mortar and pestle or sledge run by 
baman hicers and the almost perfect maclinery of this latter 
mill, Mos <f this rice co:nes from the four west coast prov- 
inces of K,éng keni, Whang-h:i, Chung-‘6ng and Chulla and 
is gene: ully carried in native junks. Of these junks about 250 
enter the port every month and are under the direct supervision 
of the Korean officials, These juanks not only carry rice but 
also do a general coast wise trade. 
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There are four settlements at Chemulpo. (a) The general 
foreign settlement which is under the control of a municipal 
council composed of the consuls, the Korean Superintendent of 
Trade and three representatives of the landholders; (b & ce) 
the Japanese and Chinese concessions under the oversicht of 
the respective consuls, and (d) the Korean town. [n 1835 the 
foreign settlements reported 146 houses while the Korean town 
had only 120 houses and a populaticn of 700. In 1897 this 
had increased to a total foreign population of 4374 (Japanese, 
Chinese, foreigners), and a Korean population of betwen ten 
and fifteen thousand. [n 1888 land was sold for $6.00 per 
100 sq. meters being ten times the price in 1884. By 1593 it 
had appreciated to forty or fifty times its origina! value. 


Chemulpo is the chief citv, and at one time for a few months 
was the magisterial town, of the Inchén prefecture. In fact the 
port is probably better known abroad by the name of Inchén 


than by its proper name of Chemulpo. The characters 4- yi 
pronounced /n-chén by the Koreans are pronounced by the Ja- | 
panese /imsen and under this name the port is listed in the 
steamer schedules. ‘These characters are pronounced /enchuan 
by the Chinese, and it is by this name that the pc rt is known in 
the treaties and in the Customs publications The town of 
Inchén is about four miles east of the port and is a smal] and 
unattractive place. The settiement at this point, however, is a 
very ancient one. About the year B.C. 18 the two vounger 
sons of the hero Chumong, who founded the dynasty of Kokurié, 
left taeir paternal home in the north, and imitating the example 
to their father came south to found kingdoms for the: selves. 
The younger, Onjo settled in Chiksan and founded the kingdom 
of Sipjé (Ten Companions). The elder, however, Pirsu located 
at the mouth of the Han, and built for himself a fortress and 
capital onthe top of the mountain south, and immediately in 
front of the present magistracy of Inchén. ‘To this he gave the 
name of Micbubol and to his kingdom the name of Michukuk. 
The ruins of the wall still encircle the crest of Munhak san like a 
chaplet and are in plain view both from the harbour and from 
the surrounding country for miles. The old gate casements still 
stand and at the highest point inside, from which there is a 
magnificent view, the Koreans have erected fire sign: | altars. 
After the death of Piryu many of his followers went south and 
united with Onjo at Chiksan, the event being signalized by 
changing the dynastic name from Sipjé to Paikjé, under which 
name the kingdom has filled a large place in Korean history. 
The name of Inchén was changed to Chisohol which it probably 
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held until the time of the Korea dynasty, when the town became 
known as Sosénghyén. Yéjong, (A D. 1106—1123), the 16th 
king of that dynasty took for his Queen Lady ‘1 of Inchén 
whose father Yi Chakyém beld the all powerful post of mayor 
of the palace at the Songdo court. Queen Yi became the 
mother of the next king Injong, and in honor of this fact the 
name of the king /n was given to his mother’s birth place and 
the prefecture at the mouth of the Han became /nju. In the 
redistribution ot the land at the beginning of the present dynasty 
the name of Inchér was given 1o it and it was made the seat 
of a prefectural circuit. 

The district, which includes the territories of the defunct 
magistracy of Y6ngjong, is divided into ten cantonments, with 
forty townships. It contains approximately 250 square miles 
of territory. Originally it was much larger for out of its terri- 
tories have been carved the prefectures of Namyéng, Ansan and 
part of Suw6n. Its greatest extension is in a southeasterly di- 
rection, the Ip’o My6n an island, being thirty-three miles away 
from the town of Inchén. The district partakes of the general 
character of Korea, being hilly. ‘The scenery about the port is 
lovely, the union of sea and mountain views to which often is 
added a gorgeous sunset, excites the admiration of all visitors. 
Mari san on Kangwha tho twelve miles distant, looms up as tho 
but a step away, while Kwanak san and Pukhan san which enclose 
Séul between them may be seen from any of the heights about 
the port. ‘The peak on Yongjéng is about 450 feet above the 
sea level. Quite a number of islands are also included in the 
jurisdiction. The chief products of the district are grain, salt 
and fish. ‘The royal kitchen also levies on the district for chickens, 
clams and ice. There are twelve large fisheries in the waters off 
Chemulpo and the extent to which the salt refining industry is 
carried on may be inferred fromm the fact that there are 144 
licensed salt refineries in the territories of Inchén. The land is 
good for farming purposes and the people have always been 
regarded as a quiet, simple, straightforward.folk easy to govern 
and slow to insurrection. Of course this description is not in- 
tended to apply to contributions to the population from other 
sections of the realm. The last census, of ante-dellum times, and 
which is undatel, gives the population as 4,699 males and 4,434 
females, living in 5,414 houses divided into 502 dongs cf five 
houses each. This last is an adiuinistrative measure, for over 
each dong is an elder who is reponsible for the behavior of the 
people under his care The total population thus reported was 
9,123. This had increased about 300 per cent in 1896, when the 
census showed 14,758 males and 11,863 females, a total of 26,661. 
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In the old days this pepulation was responsible for a contribu- 
tion of 1,546 men to the national defence, divided into so many 
different classes that it is fine testimony to the diversity of talent 
among the people. The land tax and domestic reveune is not 
publicly known butit cannot be far from $20,000, in cash valne. 

The district is presided over by a puyun or prefect of the first 
order, who also holds the office of Aamni or superintendent of 
trade. He generally resides at the Yamun in Chemulpo The 
present puywn, Mr. Kang Whasdk, is the 344th incumbent in 
the office since the founding of the dynasty. In this long list 
appear many names which have played important parte in 
Korean history. Locally the most famous were Yi Tansan 
and his son Yi Henijo, who succeeded him in the office about 
150 vears ago. Honorary tablets were erected to them in 
the SéwG6n or ‘‘Temple to Fame” at the magistracy and they 
were reverenced until recent times when the temple was 
destroved in common with all others of the same nature by order 
of His Highness, the Tai Win Kun. The meroirs of these two 
prefects are appended to the local records. Five clans, viz., 
the Ha. Kong, Mun, Chai and Yi claim Inchén as their origin. 
The district has also had in times past its Filial Sons (Ayoja) 
and Consecrated Wives (aly) to whom royal testimonials were 
graited. but these monuments have been lost in the process of 
time. Thedistrict contains neither mausolea nor monasteries. We 
have already alluded to the signal-fire station inside the wall cf 
Michnubol on the top of Munhak san. This was on? of that line 
of stations which, extending from mountain top to mountain tor, 
served the purpose of the telegraph in ancient days. The next 
station sonth in the line is on Chéngwang san in Ansan ten 
miles south. While north the next station is in Pup’\én¢g 
twelve miles nearer the capital. The old wall of Michuhol 
with its signal-fire altars and its magnificent view is well worth 
a visit. 

No review of Chemulpo would be complete which omit- 
ted mention of the roval mint. The ordinary currency of the 
country has for several centuries consisted of copper cash pieces 
with a square hele in the center to string them together. In 
1883 an atteropt was made to mannfacture a silver cash piece 
at +dul. It was circular an’ had an inscription like the old cash 
and a center of bine enamel. It was in three denominations re- 
presenting respectively fifteen, thirty and forty-five cents each. 

coins were made by hand and the enan eling process was 
80 expensive they never came into circulaticn except at.ong nu- 
mismatists. This was followed by the erection in 1884-85 of a 
complete plant for a mint at Séul to manufacture coins after the 
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pattern of those in universal circulation in the West. The cop- 
per coins and one half cent piecesof which oly » few thousand 
wore minted are to be found among the coins now in circu- 
lation. The mint, however, for some reason never came into 
successful operation, and the expensive plant erected was 
allowed to remain idle and the foreign employes dismissed. 
The next effort was in 1891 which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the mint at Chemulpo. W. McC. (sborne, Esq. 
Acting Commissioner of Customs of Chemulpo says in his 
anunal report for 1892: 


In the latter part of 1891, as the result of negotiations between a 
Japanese syndicate at Osaka and the Korean government a ccntract was 
concluded for the establishment Of a mint in Korea, to be started with a cap- 
ital of $ 250, coo. The original intention was to establish the mint in Sdul 
and to utilize the buildings and machinery formerly erected there for this 

urpose in 1884-85, but it was ultimately decided to locate the new mirt at 

enchuan (Chemuipo) owing to thc diffeculty and expense of transporting all 
the necessary materials from Chemulpo to the capital, and also to the fact 
that the presence of ammonia in the water at Séul makes it unsuitable for 
the chemical processes connected with minting operations. To assist in the 
erection of the mint buildings and the removal of machinery fiom the old 
mint in Sdéul to Chemulpo, it is said that the Japanese government, earl 
in 1892 refunded to Korea the sum of $25, 000, then lying in the Specie 
Bank of Japan, which was a portion of the interest paid on a loan of § 120, 
ooo raised by the Korean government some ten years previously. 


Mr. Osborne then gives a description of the coins called for 
by the contract which consist of five denominations, viz, one- 
fifth of a cent and one cent copper pieces, a five cent nickei, 
and a twenty cent and one dollar silver piece. Continuing: 
“These five coins are to be turned out under certain conditions during 
the first five years to the value of three million dollars annually, giving a 
total output of fifteen million dollars during the period covered by the 
ment. e monetary business of the mint has been placed in the ha:.ds of 
the 58th National Bank of Japan and this establishment has in conse- 
quence opened a bank at this port. The mint huildings which are of red 
brick, have been completed at a cost of $ 20,000, the materials having 
been all imported from Japan, and work was began the 11th, Dec, the new 
establishment being practically controlled and worked by Japanese. For 
the present operations are confined to stamping, an agreement having been 
come to that the blank coins are to be snpplied in the meantime by the 
mint at Oskaa and already (28th Jany’ 93) the 58th Natisnal Bank has 
imported form Osaka unstamped silver discs to the value of § 62. ooo and 
blank nickel and copper pieces worth a few thousand dollars.” | 
This Japanese contract was aftera trial abrogated and the 
Koreans attempted to run the mint theruselves It is now 
by the Customs House at Chemulpo and runs full time, 
The minting of doliars bas been discontimed for some time but 
the smaller coins are being issued in large quantities, 
The output of the mint has not heen official'y announced 
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and is unknown, but the following approximation is probably 
not far out of the way. Thb’s is intended to cover the output 
up to Sept. 39th 1897. | 


Dol'ar pieces 20,000. 
20-cent ,, 70,000. 
5-cent ,, 250,000. 
l-cent _,, 590,000. 
One-fifth cent pieces §,000. 

935,000, 


Much more might be said of the business and social life and 
of the missionary operations under French, English and Ameri- 
Can missionaries, which centre at the port, but to acequately treat 
them would expand the present article into a series. 


Gro. HEBER JONES. 


THE WHANG-CHEI OF DAI HAN, 


THE WHANG-CHEI OF DAI HAN, OR THE 
EMPEROR OF KOREA. 


it was proposed by certain members of the then cabinet 

that His Majesty should assume the title of emperor. Their 
leading argument was that the title of wang or king is inferior 
to that of whang-chei or emperor; that thro historical associ- 
ations, Koreans have come to regard a king necessarily as 
tributary to an emperor; and that the assumption of the title of 
emperor was the best possible means of convincing the people 
that the sovereign of horea is independent of all and inferior to 
none, ‘Their watchword was, ‘‘No empenor, no independence,” 

One or two in the assembly disagreed with them, saying 
that it is the strength of the nation and not the title of the ruler 
which secures the independence of a state; and that good gov- 
ern:nent alone can promote the welfare of the country, while the 
assumption of a new title will raise us no higher in the estimation 
of our neighbors. ‘The majority, which was ready to use the 


|° 1895, two weeks after the tragic event of the 8th October, 


argument of force in case the force of argument failed, carried - 


the Jay, and the 26th October 1895, was named for the coronation. 
Thro the intervention of certain influences, the 26th October 
cane and went, but no coronation. 

No more was heard on the subject until last spring when it 
began to be re-agitated in certain quarters. In September me- 
morials trom different classes were sent up begging His Majesty 
to «ssuuwe the title of empercr. In tbe meantime neither 
money nor pains were spared in making preparations for the 
coming ceremonies. 4A 

For three successive days, (October Ist to 3d) all the offic- 
ials of the government, led by the Prime Minister, went to the 
palace, knelt in the courtyard between two and six p.m., and 
petitioned His Majesty to accept the title of emperor. According 
to prescribed rules, the petition had to be sent in nine times. 
His Majesty declined eight times but yielded to the unanimous 
request at the ninth petition. One is at loss which to admire 


most—the extreme modesty of His Majesty or the persistent 


loyalty of bis officials, ‘I'he 17th day of the Yth moon (October 
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12th) was pronounced by the astrologers to be most auspicious 
for tae great event of coronation. 


The Altar of Heaven at which hundreds of men had been 
working (playing too) night and day for several weeks, was ready 
for use early on the 11th October. This Altar, or the Round 
Hill, is a circular mound divided into three terraces built of stone. 
The upper-most terrace is thirty-six feet im diameter. Double 
this number and you have the diameter of the middle terrace, 


while that of the ground terrace is 144 feet. Each terrace has 


nine steps leading to the one above it. Nine is the sacred number 
corresponding to the nine heavens. The Hill occupies the site 
on which once stood the imposing reception-hall in which Chinese 
ambassadors used to be entertained. 


On the 11th of October the new street between the new 
palace and the new altar presented a lively appearance. For 
the occasion the mourning costume in memory of the late Queen 
was laid aside and officials came out in robes whose bright and 
divers colors vied with those of a rainbow. The variety of mil- 
itary uniforms was bewildering, with tbe business-like uni- 
forms of the present colonels and generals at one extreme, and 
the silken, effen.inate dress of ancient warriors at the other. 
Rusty spears and swords; wooden clubs and gilded hammers; 
old firearms venerable for their rusty age, and modern niles 
glistening with bayonets; banners with dragons and tigers 
painted on them in glaring colors, and iwusical instruments 
quaint in shape and strange in sound—all this was jictur- 
esque but not awe inspiring. At4 p.m, His Majesty and the 
Crown Prince came to the altar to inspect the sacrificial victims— 
oxen, sheep and pigs. His Majesty wore a dark satin robe 
richly embroidered. His bandsom+ countenance was lit with 


happy smiles. Between five and six o’clck the royal party 
went back to the palace. 


At3a.m.on the 12th October His Majesty and the Crown 
Prince went again to the altar where sacrifices were offered to 
heaven at half past four o’clock. At 5 a.m. His Majesty in 
a yellow robe, solemnly assumed the title of the Whang Chei of 
Dai-ban,orthe Emperor of Korea. After receiving congratulations 
of the officials asserabled, the now imperial party returned to the 
palace. The cnly unfortunate circumstance during the cere- 
monies was the drenching rain which seems to have been left 
out of calculation by the astrologers, 


We shall close this note with « translation of the memori- 
al presented by the officials, and of the first edict issued under 
the imperial seal. By way of explanation we may say that 
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these documents are written in the ancient classic style of China, 
full of obscure allusions and bombastic phrases. 


THE MEMORIAL. 


“Tt is written in the Book of Rites that he whose virtues 
equal those of heaven and earth is called Whang Chei. Three 
Whangs (pre-historic rulers of China) and five Cheis (whose 
succesive reigns extended from 2953 to 2439 B. C.) were socalled 
because their virtues and merits were like those of heaven. 
Where virtues are unsurpassable titles should be as high, and 
where merits are unexcelled honors should be as great. ‘To as- 
sume the highest title because of the greatest merits, has been 
the practice of all holy and illustrious rulers, and is agreeable to 
heavenly principles and human laws. On previous occasions, 
we expressed fully our views on the subject; but Your Majesty 
was not satisfied. Our regret and sorrow at your refusal are 
unbearable, 

Since the establishment of your dynasty, the country has 
been for five centuries governed by holy and wise sovereigns. T’he 
land has been pervaded and saturated with glory and peace. 

ceremonies, music, laws, literature and style of dress are 
modifications of those of the Han, Tang and Song dynasties, our 
standard being the Ming dynasty. Hence we are the direct 
successor of these dynasties in civilization. 

In wisdom and bravery Your MajestySfar excels a hundred 
monarchs. Your disposition is like that of heaven and earth. 
Your virtues extend even to spirits. You follow the principles 
of three emperors and inherit the ideas of five sovereigns. 
During your reign of three decades, good influence and merits 
have extended far and wide, while your methods of government 
are those of the classics. When we passed thro calamitous times, 
many dangers only strengthened the country and great anxieties 
displayed your powers. Thro your exertions disorders have 
been rectified; and the royal ancestral temples have been kept 
safe. The safety of the land has been made as firm as mountains, 
and misfortunes have been turned into blessings. In and 
prosperity the foundation of independence has Eats laid, and the 
rights of self-government are enforced. This is the time when 
heaven is helping us, and your dynasty is entering an era of 
renewed glory. \ 

It is said in the international law that the ruler of any 
independent state may assume a new title and make his subjects 
honor the same; but that he has no right to make others recog- 
nize it. It is further stated that when the ruler of a certain 
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state assumed the title of king or of em r, some powers rec: 
ognized the title sooner than others. This shows that we have 
the right to assume a title tho the right of recognition is with 
others. Then we need not give up our right because others imay 
not exercise theirs. When itis said that some powers recognize 
sooner than others the regal or imperial title assumed by a ruler, 
it means that the party adopting the new title does so without 
first requiring the recognition of others—the word “‘sooner’’ in- 
dicating the order of recognition after the assumption and not 
before it. Then, who should first seek for the recognition of 
others without assuming the title ? 

Now, in lofty virtues and in clear judgment Your Majesty 
is as great and as penetrating as heaven. “‘Whang”’ means great- 
ness, “Chei” means judgment. Being, in holiness, like Hui, Rong, 
Yo, and Soon ‘ celebrated rulers of ancient China), one as 
the successor of Han, ‘T'ang, Song and Ming dynasties you: 
sumption of the title of emperor is in accordance with an: ae 

ents and apes: requirsments. ‘The will of heaven and 
the wishes of the people should be complied with. Admuring as 
we do Your Majesty’s modesty we don’t know when ancient 
rulers ever refused to hear such prayers. After fasting and 
washing, we unanimously beg Your Majesty to grant us this 


petition.” 


THe Epiocr. 


“The Whang-Chei, by the grace of heaven, says:— 

“After Dan-Kun and Ki-Ja, the country was divided into 
princi , each striving for mastery over others. But Ko- 
rio absorbed ‘the states of Ma-Han, Chin-Han, and Ben-Han. 
This is known in history as the Consolidation of Three Hans. 
When Tai jo (the Gealee of this dynasty) ascended the throne 
the territory was further extended to the north by subduing the 
land of Mal-Kal which produced tusks, furs and wild silk, and 
to the south by taking the principality of Tam-na (Quel) art) 
whose tributes consisted of oranges and marine products. A 
united realm of 4,000 4 was thus established. Cerernonials, 
music, laws and measures were modelled after those of Tang and 
Woo—(celebrated Chinese dynasties, 2357 B.C.)--A kingdom 
firm and solid was established as the heritage of our endless 
dynasty. 

Our unworthy lot has fallen on evil days; but thro the kind 
care of the Supreme Being, dangers have given place to safety. 
The foundation of independence bas been laid and the rights of 
self-government are exercised. Our officials and people, so'diers 
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and merchants unanimously desired Us, in scores of petitions, 
to assume the title of Emperor. Our refusal was repeated but 
useless, ‘Therefore, cn the 17th day of the 9th moon (12th of 
October), after informing heaven and earth thro sacrifices, We 
assumed the title of Emperor in the south of the White Moun- 
tains. (Seoul). Dai Han shall be the name of Our dominion. 
This year shall be the first year of Kwang-Mu. The altar of 
the god of earth shall be called Tai-sa; and the altar of the god 
of prains, Tai-jik (formerly Sa and Jik only). The Queen Min 
shall be Empress, and the Crown Prince, the Imperial Prince. 

As the great event has been just a :complished, We, accord- 
ing to ancient usages, hereby proclaim a general amnesty.— 

1. High ranks and generous salaries granted for the mainte- 
nance of officials are to secure their loyal service to the state. The 
fortunes of a state depend on the corruption or integrity of offi- 
cials. When officials are corrupt bribes flourish, positions and 
rewards go to the unworthy and the unmerited; underlings 
‘play tricks and people are injured. From corruption rise all 
disorders in the body politic. From the 12th Oct, any official, 
irrespective of rank, departmental or gubernatorial, civil or mil- 
itary, who takes bribes or breaks the laws or oppresses the 
people shall be punished. 

2, Officials above the age of 80 years and private citizens 
above 90 years of age shall be promoted one rank higher. 

3. The soldiers stationed in the interior suffer many hard- 
ships. Let the War Office show substantial considerations to 
their families. 

4. Let governors recommend talented persons, now in ob- 
scurity, to different departments for several appointments, 

5. We have remitted taxes from districts suffering from 
either flood, or drought, or fire. If in a district, where all govern- 
ment dues have been paid up, the magistrate has put the money 
to some uraathborized or selfish use, thus placing the people 
under an unjust debt, the people shall be relieved from all obli- 
gations. 

6, All uncultivated lands which have no owners should be 
brought under cultivation by remitting taxes thereon. 

7. All officials, civil or military, below the seventh rank 
shall be prcmoted a rank higher. 

8. Human lifeis very precious. Toerr in pardoning a crim- 
inal is better than toerr in condemning him. lence let all ju- 
dicial authorities abstain from obstinacy and bri ry, endeavor- 
ing to do justice. 

9, Except of those who are guilty of either rebellion, or mour- 
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der, or adultery, or robbery, or swindling, or stealing, let the 
be mitigated one degree. 
10, Let local authorities extend a special protection to all 
the helpless and the unfortunate. 

11. Let local authorities send to the proper department 
an estimate of the cost of repairing all dilapidated temples, sacred 
to mountains and streams. Such repairs should be made at 
once to show reverence to gods. 

12. Let the local authorities keep bridges and roads in good 
repair for the benefit of travellers. 

18. Let all provincial and magisterial authorities observe in 
earnest the various requirements of the edict, so that the peo- 
ple may enjoy the benefit thereof and that Our compassionate 
intentions for the masses may not be frustrated. Those who 
neglect their duties herein shall be punished by the Home De- 
partment. — 

Ah! we ascended the royal throne by the grace of heaven 
and have assumed the imperial title ing to the wishes of 
the people. Our desire is to abolish old abuses and to introduce 
what is new, making good government and wholesome cus- 
toms prevail. We proclaim this to the world: let all hear and 
know.” 


T. H. Yon. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
H. I. M. THE EMPEROR OF GREAT HAN. 


HE Kingdom of Chosén came toa quiet end October 12th 
T 1897. Not with the trampof theinvader, not with the shout of 
the traitor didthis change take place; no boom of cannon re- 
sounded thro these hills, neither did the lurid flame of the torch light 
up the streets of the Capital. In the quiet of his office did the venera- 
ble and venerated Prime Minister, Shim Sun Tak, draw up the 
memorial earnestly praying his sovereign to lay aside the regal robes 
and put on the imperial. ‘The ministers, vice-ministers, “govern- 
ors, captains, judges, the treasurers, the counsellors, the sheriffs and 
all the rulers of the provinces” heartily, unanimonsly, and per- 
sistently seconded the memorial. ‘The king after evading, resis-— 
ting and 1efusing many times finally consented to the petitions of 
his officers and people and the 12th of this month was named as © 
the day, and three o’clock in the morning as the “lucky” hour for 
the assumption of the new title. ‘The succession of kings to the 
throne of Tai Cho Tai Wang is ended and a new era is inaugu- 
rated with “the Great monarch of Great Chosén.” The royal 
red gives way to the dragon yellow. 

‘Two days later on the 14th, the name of the empire is changed 
to that of “The Great Han.” This to distinguish it from the 
three Han kingdoms. 

Ere chanticleer announces the approach of dawn, and long 
before the golden orb of day illumines the chambers of the east- 
ern sky, attended by his ministers and councillors, in a drench- 


ing rain—in this respect the early hour was not “lucky”— the 
king ascends the three platforms of the Altar of Heaven, but 
recently erected in the Nambell-kung, bows reverently before 
Heaven and Earth, while the Grand Master of Ceremonies reads 
a prayer, and proclaims to those present and thro them to his 
own people, the end of the ingle and the beginning of the 
empire. The Ministers of State, civil and military bow nine 
times before their Emperor and with this ends the main part of 
the coronation ceremony. 

On the following day the Emperor received the diplomatic 
— to each one individually was announced the assumption 
of the new title. 
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We join with every loyal Korean in wishing long life to 
the Emperor and many years to the empire 
_ A few reflections come to us w ‘ih we will note in this 
connection. 

Korea is at present in a very peculiar, not to say unique, 

ition. Independence for which other nations poured forth 
their life blood came to her without a struggle and it would seem 
to some that she is willing to part with it without a qualm. The 
progressive party is in a hopeless mimority. ‘here are indica- 
tions of a somnolency that are alarming. 

The civ ‘lization now sought for is not that of the Occident, 
not that that was offered her by the ambitious Empire of the 
Rising Sun, but that of the Ming dynasty of the Flowery King- 
dom. But notwithstanding all the backward tendency of the 
present time, there are occasional manifestations of a forward 
movement. ‘The latest is this change of the title of the ruler 
from a king, or wang, to that of an emperor, or che. It seems 
to the casual observer that there is an ambitious element in this 
raising of the title. Perhaps this is so. Ambition rightly regulat- 
ed isa good men: So to our thinking there is also a recognition of 

pen of i — that will of necessity affect the status 
the country. Korean independence is not a popular theme 
with the great majority of the people, and yet in the midst of 
this general apathy and at the very time when her most conser- 
vative statesmen are in power, she is not satisfied with the posi- 
tion accorded to her rulers for over five centuries, but insists on 
the assumption by the sovereign of the same title by which the 
rulers to her right and left are known and recognized in the trea- 
ties made with other countries. In these treaties the Emperors 
of Japan and China are spoken of as whang chet. 

Before his own people, up to within a few years the king 
was knownas Kouk wang—ruler of the realm—with the necessary 
stigma or implication of inferiority of a wang ruler to a cheé ruler. 
The king of Korea was an absolute ruler within his own realm, 
but his right to rule there was in the hands of his great suzerain. 
She was his master and delivered her orders which had to be 
obeyed. 

The treaty at Shimonoseki changed all this. The bond that 
united the two countries was broken and the ruler of this country 
was declared independent of China and Chinese dominion. While 
this change, which came thro external aid and not as a result of 
internal st le, took place, a change that in a very radical man- 
ner modified the relations or position of the sovereign, there had 
as yet been no corresponding modification of the relations before 
his own people and for that matter before the world. 
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An abortive attempt was indeed made two years ago to adjust 
the new relations, but it ended in failure. It is remarkable that 
this present cabinet, with a staunch conservative at its head, 
should undertake and carry to successful execution the very measure 
proposed by a most radical cabinet. This is « paradox and yet 
it is but a natural result of the anomalous position in which this 
country found herself at the close of the late war between Japan 
and China. 

Our interest in the raising of the title and the change of the 


country from a kingdom to an empire is limited almost entirely 


to this phase of the question. If it will promote the independence 
of the country and the patriotism of the people, October 12, 1897, 
should become one of the great nationa: holidays of the empire. 


The New Cabinet.— That important ministerial changes 
in the Korean government were pending was generally known 
from about the middle of September. On October lst His Maj- 
esty officially announced the new cabinet which is constituted as 
follows: 

Prime Minister, Shim Sun Taik. 

Minister of the Royal Household, Min Yong Kiu. 
Minister for Home Affairs, Nam Chung Chol. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Min Chong Meuk. 
Minister of Finance, Pak Chung Yang. 

Minister of War, General Yi Chong Kon. 
Minister of Law, Cho Pydng Sik. 

Minister of Education, Cho Pyéng Jik. 

Minister of Argriculture, ete., Chung Nak Yong. 
President of the Privy Council, Yi Ho Jun. 

As thus constituted the Prime Minister and the Ministers tor 
Home and Foreign Affairs hold over from the old cabinet, the 
other appointments being new, tho the appointees have nearly all 


held Ministerial portfolios previously. Of the other members of 


the old cabinet Messrs. Yi Wan Yong and Han Kyu Sél are 
made Privy Councillors and Messrs. Yi Yun Yong and Yi Chai 
Sun are gazetted as Councillors in the Prime Ministry. 

For the records of the statesmen thus called into service we 
are indebted partly to our contemporary, The /ndependent, from 
whose interestisig notes of October 5th we quote. His Excellency, 
Shim the new Prime Minister is an aged statesman of the old 
school. or several years previous to the war he held the 
of senior Prime Minister, but on the 23d of July 1894 he went 
into retirement. From whence he was recently called inan auto- 

ph letter by His Majesty to assist in the cabinet reconstruction. 
He has been prominently identified with the measures to elevate 
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His Majesty to the Imperial yellow and is further 
Director-President of the Ritual Commission which will plan the 
new rites of elevation. 

Mr. Min Yéng Kiu is a new man and has only recently 
come before the public, as the chief of an important subordinate 
bureau, that of ceremonies in the Household Department. He isa 
relative of the late Queen and a prominent member of the Min 
clan. His record is said to be clean of corruptive and oppressive 
acts. Mr. Nam has held the post of Home Minister for some- 
time and has been prominent recently in connection with the 
rehabilitation of the old commercial guilds which were suppressed 
by his progressive predecessors. Mr. Nam is noted for his knowl- 
edge of the classics and previous to the war was frequently sent 
into the provinces as a literary chancellor to oversee the civil 
examinations. 

Mr. Min Chong Meuk, who holds the foreign portfolio is one 
of the best known of the cabinet to foreigners in He was 
president of the old Foreign Office in 1894 and has been Foreign 
Minister several times since then. He has also held as acting- 
appointments, the portfolios of War and Education. 

“The new Minister of Fi inance, Mr. Pak Ching Yang is well 
known to foreigners and natives in Korea. He was one of the 
eighteen Korean officials sent to Japan to study foreign institu- 
tions soon after the conclusion of the treaty with Japan.” Mr. 
Pak rose into prominence as Korea’s first Minister-Resident 
abroad. As such he was credited to America, and had the able 
services of the Honorable H. N. Allen, now U. 8. Minister, as 
foreign Secretary to the Legation. On arrival at Washington the 
firmness and skill of the Secretary and the grit of the Minister 
were put to the test, but the independent character of the legation 
was successfully v indicated and placed on a permanent basis. On 
Mr. Pak’s return to Korea, China, then in power, attempted to do 
in Sdul what she was unable to do in Washington namely, sup- 
press him. ‘This is not an unusual experience of Korean states- 
men who serve their country, that they whom they displease 
attempt to “suppress” them, but His Majesty stood by his Minis- 
ter and China’s efforts were fruitless. Since 1895 Mr. Pak has 
filled the posts of Education, Home Affairs and Prime Minister 
and has the reputation of being a safe, and reliable, official. 

General Yi Chong Kén, the new Minister of War is a bro- 
ther-in-law of H. I. Han Kyu Sél, the ex-Minister of Justice, 
and is a statesman of the old school. He comes from a mili 
family, was in command of one of the metropolitan brigades before 
the war and has recently been gazetted a Lieut. General, He was 
appointed Kyéngmu Sa, or Chief Commissioner of Police, on June 
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15th 1896 and one of the first of his acts was to change the 
title of his office to Kyéng Chal Sa, because one of his ancestors 
was named Kyéngmu and he could not therefore assume that 
title. He did not place the large value upon police inspection of 
sanitation which his predecessors had done. Asa military man 
General Yi’s training and traditions point him out among Ko- 
reans as having qualifications for his post in which he is expected 
to make a good record. 

Mr. Cho Pyéng Sik, the new Minister of Justice is also ap- 

inted Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Mr. Cho’s family 
is one of the highest in Korea, and he held many important offices 
under the old régime. As governor of Ham-kyéng-~lo he came 
into prominence in connection with the embargo on the export of 
grain for which the Japanese recovered large damages from the 

orean government. Mr. Cho was then transferred to the gov- 
be ernorship of the Chung-ching province. Last December he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Han in the portfolio of Justice and caused Mr. Han to 
put in prison and brought to trial. Mr. Han was vindicated and suc- 
ceeded Mr. Cho, and now the latter comes back to this portfolio. 

Mr. Cho Pyéng Jik, the Minister for Education is a cousin 
of the above. He has held several important posts and is a well 
known statesman. His post is of vital importance to the welfare 
of the country and might well enlist the energies and ambition of 
any living Korean. An indication of his policy is awaited 
with great interest. General Chung who succeeds H. E. Yi Yun 
Yong as Minister for Agriculture, Commerce and Public Works 
walle a number of years Lord High Admiral of the three south- 
ern provinces of the realm. This post is the highest and the 
most lucrative in the gift of the military authorities. General 
Chung is reported to be interested in young Korea, and it is said 
that it was under his patronage that Kim Hong Niuk, the present 
ae to the Russian Legation, obtained his start in official 

e. 

This ministerial change has not amounted to a ministerial 
crisis, as six of the nine members of the present cabinet have 
held office in connection with the retiring statesmen. The 
last ministerial crisis occurred Febuary 1]th, 1896 when His 
Majesty took up his residence ir the Russian Legation. Since 
that time the following gentlemen have held either full or acting 

rtfulio appoiutments; viz, Pak Chung Yang, Yun Yong Son, 
im Pyung Si, Sim Sun Taik, Yun Chung Ku, Yi Chai Sun, 
Shim Sang Hun, Shin Suk Heui, Nam Chung Chul, Yi Wan 
Yong, Min Chong Meuk, Cho Pyusg Jik, Yun Yong Ku, Kim 
Chai Pung, Kim Yung Puk, Kim Yong Duk, Yi Yun Youg, 
Min Yong Whan, Min Yong Keui, Yi Pom Jin, Han Kyu Sul, 
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Cho Pyung Sik, Sin Ki Sun, Yun Chi ho, Min Sang Ho, Ko 
Yong Huei; and in the Police Department An Kyeng Su, Yi 
Chong Kon, and Yi Chong Im. 

In this time, since February 11th 1896, however, there have 
been a number of readjustments of the portforlios among the 
above group The prime ministry and that of the Royal House- 
hold and of Foreign Affairs has changed hands six times; the 
Home Ministry has changed four times; t':e portfolios of Finance, 
War, Justice and Education have changed eight times and that 
of Agriculture three times. 


The Korean Religious Tract Society.—This organiza- 
tion had a quiet and altogether prosperous year. On the 16th 
inst. the Board of Trustees met in annual session and transacted 
the usual business. Hon. T. H. Yun, was elected on the Board 
to fill the vacancy caused by the removal from: Seoul of the 
Rev. W. M. Baird. The constitution requires that nine mem- 


bers of the Board reside in Seoul. Mr. Yun was also elected on 


the Executive Committee. The Rev. Dr. H. G. Underwood 
was elected vice-president. . | 

On the Sunday following, the annual public meeting was 
held in the chapel of Pai Chai, the President of the society 
Ee. The report read by the President showed that three 

ks were placed on the permanent list; three new ones pub- 
lished" (or are now in press), during the year and that four new 
ones are now before the Examining Committee. Of these tracts 
one was written by a Korean Christian and anothér one was 
translated by a native. It is a hopefal sign when the brush is 
used by Korean Christians for the instruction of their fellows. 

The report of tbe Custodian showed that over 35,000 books 
and sheet-tracts were received and that over 37,000 were sold 
by him. Thisis a fine showing. He also pointed out the very 
significant fact that in the districts where most books are distrib- 
uted, which means being sold, there the number of converts is pro- 
Soogowmag large. In other words—Scatter Christian books, fol- 

w them with personal efforts and the results will be an in- 
gathering of souls. 

This organization is indebted to the London Religious Tract 
Society and to the American Tract Society for substantial dona- 
tions during the year, without which constant supportthe society 
would be less efficient, not to say seriously crippled, in its 
extensive work. 


The Korean origin of the Japanese Eta. [From time 
immemorial Japan has had a pariah class known as the ef, 
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They were the butchers cf the nation, their chief occupations 
being the slaughtering of animals, and as skinners, tanners; leatb- 
er dressers, digging the graves of criminals and other supposed 
degrading employments of this character. They formerly lived 
under certain disabilities such as that they were not allowed 
to enter the houses of the other classes, nor to eat, or drink, 
sit or cook at the same fire with them. These restrictions, how- 
ever, and all lega) distinctions of any character between the ¢fa 
and other classes were abolished by an imperial rescript the 12th 
of October 1871. At that time tha official census showed that 
the efa, thus endowed with civil rights and given a place in society, 
numbered 287,111 persons. 

We have from time to time heard it confidently affirmed 
that this class cf pariahbs had a Korean origin, and our interest 
in the subject has been revived by an interesting note ina re- 
cent issue of the Kode Chronicle. We find that not the slight- 
est evidence has been off red by those who have investigated 
the matter in support of this cont ntion for a Korean origin, and 
to the contrary what evidence exists points in other directions. 
As far as we bave been able to learn the evidence for the Korean 
origin of this unfortunate class is summed up in the following 
statements: “These people were said by some to be the descend- 
ents of Korean prisoners.”” (Griffis, Mikado’s Empire.) “‘Son e 
see in them the descendants of Korean captives brought to Jap- 
an during the wars of the latter part of tiie sixteenth century.’ 
(Chamberlain, Things Japanese). The evidence thus offered is 
purely the say so of Ox ait, and while it may be worth preserving 
as a curio of tradition, it has no value otherwise. 

But On dit has other explanations of the origin of the eéa, 
besides attributing them to the Korean captives of ]Tideyoshi's 
campaigns. “By otheis they are considered to be the illegitimate 
descendants of the celebrated generallissimo Yoritoino, who lived 
as far back as the twelfth century.’”’ Anotber says they are 
believed to have been “originally the people who killed animals 
for feeding the imperial falcons.” Prof. Chamberlain, however, 
casts the weight of bis opinion in favor of the following, which 
completely annibilates the above mentioned Korean theory. “We 
ourselves incline to date back the first gradual Organization of 
the ¢fa as a separate class to a very early period indeed—say the 

seventh or eighth century—wien the introduction of Buddhism 
had caused all those who were connected in any way with the 
taking of life to be looked on with horror and disdain.” If there 
are traces of the efa in Japanese annals as early as the seventh 
or eighth centuries, the Korean captives of the sixteenth century 
are completely ruled out of court. And now comes what appears 
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to be conciusive evidence against the Korean origin. Mr. Torii 
Ryozo bas attempted to solve the riddle of the efa by investiga- 
tions from an ethnulogical standpoint. He selected an efa vil- 
lage nained Takasaki in Tokushima prefecture and picking out 
ten representative men for examination found the following three 
peculiarities— prominent cheek bones, eyes clearly not Mongolian, 
and narrow heads, averaging only about seventy-five millimetres. 
He was especially interested in the appearance o! their eyes ard 
after examining those of a number of children was ccnfirned in 
his opinion that they were not Mongolian. He concluded that 
the ethnological characteristics of the ¢#a bore a remarkable sii:- 
ilarity to those of the Malay and Polynesian aborigines, and 
“considers it incredible that the e/a are the descendants of nat- 
uralized Koreans, for the heads of Koreans are of a different 
formation and their eyes are Mcngolian.” 

From all this it is conclusive to us that the origin of the 
pariabs of Japan must be sought elsewhere than in Korea 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


1,200 tons of iron rail have arrived for the Seoul-Chemulpo railroad. 


By special edict, His Imperial Majesty has abolished the obnoxious 
twenty per cent tax on the gross receipts of merchants, which the Imperial 
Household Department levied for the imperial kitchen. 


Madame Om gave birth to an imperial prince at ten a.m. October 2oth. 
On October 25th Madame Om was given her first title of Aw#-in or Noble 
Lady, being the title of an imperial concubine of the 2nd class. 


Korea is a member of the Postal Union. Mr. Min Sang Ho, the 
Commissioner to the Congress at Washington signed the postal conven- 
tion about the middle of last June, and Korea now takes her place as a 
full member of the Universal Postal Union. 


Rev. W. M. Baird and family have moved to Pyeng-yang. The growing 
work in the north demands the presence ofa man who has a knowledge 
of the l-nguage. Mrs. Baird likewise has a ready command of the Korean 
language. She is a successful writer and tran of hymns. 


Another Japanese line of steamers will compete with the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha and Osaka Shosen Kaisha for the Korean carrying trade. The 
Nanawo Shosen Kaisha is about to purchase several large vesstls and early 
next year will run lines to China and Korean ports and to Vladivostock. 
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We learn from Zhe /ndependent that the new imperial altar was erected 
in twenty-one days, a force of 1,000 men being necessary to perform the 
labor. It is erected on the Nam bell-kung, the place of Korea’s former 
humiliation, for there the King offered the Chinese envoys the marks of his 


vassalage to China. 


“The strong foreign policy” of Japan, we are told by the /afan 
Times had its origin some time in 1892, when the yr rg to the Ito 
ministry “began to raise its head and criticism of the government's 
foreign policy, Korean affairs being the principal subject of contention. It 
will be remembered that both those in Power and those out of it were per- 
fectly agreed as tothe necessity of preserv ng the independence of Korea, and 
protecting the immense interests this country possesses in the peninsula.” 


We are in receipt of the fifth number of the Journal of the Korean 
Students Association in Japan. It is very neatly gotten up and is printed in 
mixed Chine e and Unmun script. Its subject matter is grouped in nine 
departments including editorials, contributed articles, notes and comments, 
news, etc. Some of the topics discussed are education, police, philosophy, 
and trade development in various countries. We welcome this evidence of 
enterprise on the part of Young Korea and wish for it long lite and great 
SUCCESS.. 


On the 29th ult. in Seoul first at the English Consulate before the Con- 
sul-General, Mr. J. N. Jordan, and later at the house of the Rev. E. C. Paul- 
ing, the Kev. F. W. Steadmen was united in the holy bonds of mitrimony to 
Miss Agnes Bryden. Both belong to the Ella Thing Memorial Mission (Bap- 
tist). Mr. Pauling performed, the ecclesiastical ceremomy. The wedding 
was a private one. The happy couple left at once for their future home 
which will be in Kong-ju Both Mr. and Mrs. Steadman are young on the 
mission field and we not only extend our congratulations, but wish them long 
years of great usefulness in their work. 


“Dust"—The Nagasaki Press of October 20th contains the following: 

“The St. Petersburg Novoe Vremya my ap the growing decrease of 
Russian influence in Korea, where, through the medium of private persons, 
the Japanese Government is continually buying land in the Korean ports in 
order to build barracks, to which are attached stables and riding schools, 
and where they place men who are supposed to be State workmen, but are 
really soldiers. At Chemulpo, indeed, the Japanese have organized ti cir 
own police, as though it were actually Pr smc port. A Japanese was 
molested at Peng-yang, and the Japanese Government at once despatched a 
gunboat to restore order. In fine, Korea is treated by the Japanese as a 
conquered country, and this thoa rather large Russian squadron is cruising 
in Korean waters. 


The mania for memorials is on the increase while that for resigna-. 
tions shows no abatement. Counting those connected with the assumption 
of the imperial title, in the neighborhood of loo memorials have been handed 
up. One of these is in co nection with the electric storms which have pre- 
vailed this month. Thunder and lightening out of season are popularly sup- 
posed to portend the slaughter of officials and the cy of these phenom- 
ena has set all the old grannies to nodding their heads and looking wise. But 
~ men ner ar Won a different os ~e He says a the rise 
of the of the present dynasty was the ascension of a drag- 
on from Ham-heung where the founder lived. This has been repeated this 


